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Businessmen Advised on’ \How 
To Plan for the Future 


By VICTOR P. MORRIS 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 

Visions of the future, dreams of hitherto unknown op- 
portunities, the pressure of rapid technological change, and 
the accumulating uncertainties on the international scene 
place us in a position where each of us must give much 
thought to the developments which may be ahead for busi- 
ness. Some of these developments may be in the nature of 
things inevitable—but most of them will be colored and 
shaped by the planning, or lack of planning, of business 
executives themselves. It is the function of the businessman 
to do the planning, weigh the possibilities, and make the 
necessary decisions. The discharge 
of this function justifies the exis- 


~—"=“"By W. DWAINE RICHINS 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 

This is the second part of an article by Mr. Richins on the 
topic of state laws in the Pacific Northwest which purpose- 
fully or inadvertently act as interstate trade barriers. These 
two articles are based on an exhaustive study of marketing 
laws in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana made by 
the author. Evitor’s Norte. 


Livestock ImporTATION Laws. All four Pacific North- 
west states have passed laws relating to the importation 
and inspection of livestock and agricultural products. 

States are and should be interested 
in preventing, by means of inspec- 





tence of the businessman in our eco- 


tion and importation laws, the 


nomic system. 

In order to effectively discharge 
this responsibility the businessman 
needs two kinds of information. 
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growth of disease pests in the agri- 
cultural industries of their states. 
In some states, however, these laws 
have provided means for limiting 
the competition of interstate trade. 
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mately as possible. Second, he 
needs as clear a picture as can be 
obtained of general economic and 
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restrictive. Only in their adminis- 
tration or in the reasons for their 
becoming laws can their effect or 
purposes be seen. 





own private enterprise must be fit- 
ted and within which it must 
operate. 

If a businessman knows the facts concerning these two 
phases of his work, he is in a position to make the decisions 
necessary to keep his enterprise operating effectively and 
profitably in the broad business structure. Success is by no 
means assured by the possession of facts, since some men 
cannot make wise decisions even when they have the facts, 
and since in some cases there is no possible way of saving a 
business. But possession of facts makes effective operation 
more probable. 

There are, of course, other possibilities of action. We can 
act on hunches; these are dangerous. We can drive blindly ; 
this invites almost certain disaster. We can gaze into a crys- 
tal ball; this is foolish when abundant facts surround us. 
The greatest possible business success results from deci- 
sions made on the basis of the most complete factual infor- 
mation available. 

First of all, what are our sources? For your own personal 
business you have them at hand: your current accounts; 
your past records; statistics of various departments of your 
business; your profit records; your best department heads; 

he rank and file of your employees. Yet many a business 
executive doubtless overlooks many significant sources of 
facts about his own enterprise. 

Concerning the general economic and business condi- 
tions within which the particular business enterprise must 

(Continued on page 4) 


REQUIREMENTS IN GENERAL. Spe- 
cial requirements of inspection are 
provided in Washington for ani- 
mals which are brought into the state. They must be tested 
by the carrier for specific diseases. The Director of Agri- 
culture may, by proclamation, quarantine against other 
states and prohibit importation of diseased animals. 

In Oregon, health certificates may be required for im- 
ported animals, and the governor of the state may prohibit 
importation from other localities where disease exists. 

In Montana, the governor may prohibit importation 
from areas where diseases exist. 


Cattle. In Oregon, the important requirement with re- 
spect to cattle is that they be tested for certain bovine dis- 
eases, particularly tuberculosis, before importation. 

In Idaho, dairy and breeding cattle must be tested for 
tuberculosis within sixty days of importation, while range 
cattle must have health certificates for importation. 


Sheep. Inspection of sheep coming into the state of Ore- 
gon must be made within one mile of the place of entry or 
within one mile of the unloading point. Importation of 
sheep from other states may be prohibited by quarantine 
proclamation by the governor of the state. Transportation 
companies, as well as importers, must see that sheep are 
dipped after they come into the state. 

In Idaho, notice must be given of intention to import 
sheep two days before crossing the state line, except in the 
case of sheep passing through the state. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Northwest Interstate Trade 
Hindered by State Laws 


(Continued from page 1) 


Bees. Special legislation concerning the bee industry may 
be found in the laws of all of the states. Bees, hives, or ap- 
pliances may be imported only if a certificate of inspection 
is provided. The director of agriculture in Oregon may es- 
tablish quarantines at the state line to protect the bee in- 
dustry. 


Propuce IMPORTATION Laws. All carloads, cases, boxes, 
or containers of plants, fruits, or vegetables imported into 
the state of Oregon must be inspected. Inspection districts 
are provided for potatoes shipped into or out of the state. 

All apples sold in the state of Montana must be inspected 
for compliance with standards; the fee is determined by the 
commissioner of agriculture. 


Dairy-Propuct Laws Inspection. It is unlawful to sell 
milk in Oregon unless the cows have passed tuberculin 
tests, or unless pasteurized according to Oregon laws. 

In Idaho, it is required that all dairies supplying dealers 
and consumers with milk be inspected and scored. Milk 
and cream from dairies falling below the required rating 
are excluded from the state by the Department of Public 
Welfare. The director of dairying must inspect all places 
which require licenses. These include creameries, milk 
plants, shipping or cream buying stations, factories deal- 
ing in milk products, and handlers other than retail ven- 
dors. 

In Montana, the Department of Agriculture regulates 
the standards for all dairy products except whole milk, 
skimmed milk, condensed milk, and evaporated milk. It 
also has the power of general regulation of the industry of 
dairying in the state and the inspection of creameriesas well 
as butter and cheese factories. Standards for milk and milk 
products, including ice cream, are set by statute. The Live- 
stock Sanitary Board may make reasonable rules and regu- 
lations for the supervision, inspection, and control of 
dairies, barns, dairy cows, milk depots, milk and its by- 
products, factories, and other places where milk is sold. It 
also sets standards for whole, skimmed, evaporated, or 
condensed milk. 


Datry-Propuct Laws Licensinc. In Washington, the 
Department of Agriculture, through its rules and regula- 
tions, has full powers in regard to the issuing of licenses, 
the making of applications, and the determining of qualifi- 
cations of applicants. It may also make any rules or regula- 
tions which it shall deem necessary for the control of 
creameries and for the sale of milk and milk products. A 
vendor’s license from the Department of Agriculture must 
be obtained by all persons who convey or transport any 
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milk, skimmed milk, buttermilk, or cream for the purpose 
of selling such products within the state. 

In Oregon, licenses are required of all milk-product 
plants, butter makers, cheese makers, and milk dealers. The 
Milk Control Board may investigate, supervise, regulate, 
and license the milk industry. 

In Idaho, all creameries, milk plants, shipping or cream- 
buying stations, factories dealing in milk products, and 
handlers other than retailers must be licensed. 

In Montana, dairies must secure licenses from the state 
Livestock Sanitary Board before going into business within 
the state, and dairy products and dairy plants must be 
licensed by the Department of Agriculture. 


MISCELLANEOUS ReEstrRicTIONS (Dairy Propucts). In 
Oregon, the Department of Agriculture may regulate the 
purchasing and handling of milk and cream and the estab- 
lishing of grades for such products obtained from produc- 
ers for commercial use. The limits of markets for milk pro- 
ducts may be defined, and limits may be set on the geo- 
graphical area from which fluid milk may be produced for 
any given market or sales area, the area being fixed and 
designated by the state. Minimum wholesale and retail 
prices may be fixed for milk handled in the state for human 
consumption in fluid form, if the grade is fixed by statute or 
ordinance. It is unlawful to buy or sell milk at prices other 
than the fixed prices. 

Standards are set by the state of Idaho for several dairy 
products, including frozen desserts. Cream cheese must 
contain not less than 30 per cent pure butter fat. Sale of 
cheese which contains any foreign substance is unlawful. 
Standards for butter requiring not less than 80 per cent 
butter fat are set by statute. 

In Montana, a Milk Control Board supervises the distri- 
bution and the sale of milk and adopts rules and regula- 
tions with regard to such distribution and sale. It may exer- 
cise its powers only within and in relation to markets al- 
ready designated and established or such markets which 
may be established in accordance with legislative enact- 
ment. The board may also investigate and fix prices paid 
for milk. Dairy products which are marked “pasteurized” 
must have been pasteurized in accordance with the laws of 
Montana. Milk and cream used in the manufacture of ice 
cream which is made for sale within the state must be pas- 
teurized according to the laws of the state, except that pas- 
teurization is waived if the cows have been tuberculin-tested 
within a year. Products coming into the state must have 
been produced under sanitary conditions equivalent to 
those required by Montana. The commissioner of agricul- 
ture may require sworn statements by shippers with respect 
to the sanitary conditions surrounding the production. 


Motor TRANSPORTATION LAws (S1zE RESTRICTIONS). 
Restrictions on the size of motor vehicles differ in the four 
states. The restrictions are shown in the table below: 


Width Height Max. Length 
Combined 


Units 
60 ft. 
50 


Length of 
Single 


Unit 
ft. 12% ft. 35 ft. 
11* 35 
14% 33 
13% 35 


Washington... eiitetail Aiteas ¥ 
Oregon % 
EE ee 8 
EES SEE 8 





85 
60t 


* The height may be 12% feet with the permission of the Commissioner of Utili- 
ties. 


t Two vehicles only. 


MoTor TRANSPORTATION Laws (WEIGHT RESTRICTIONS). 
The four states have widely differing weight restrictions 
on motor vehicles. Overload permits are authorized in all 
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states. The major features of these restrictions are shown 
in the following table: 


Weight per 
W heel 
(thousand 
pounds) 


Combined 
Weight 
(thousand 


Weight 
er Axle 
thousand 
pounds ) 


Weight per 
Vehicle 
(thousand 
pounds) pounds 
Washington _. — 32 to 72 32 to 72 
Single axle... waren — _ 
Two axles... cialis — —_ 
Three axles or more me —_ - 
Trailer, two axles... — _ 
EE a 54 

Idaho . ™ ae _ 
Two axles, less than 13 
feet apart... 
Two axles, 13 feet or 
more apart... — 
Three or more axles att - 
Two axles, semitrailer with 
two axles... peeineie: ae 
Three axles, semitrailer 
with two axles nad _— 
Montana: 
Pneumatic tires... 


—s, 
Solid tires 8 


——T 8 16 

Motor TRANSPORTATION Laws (FEEs). In Washington, 
the range of registration fees is as follows: $11 (in addition 
to the $5 passenger-car fee) on trucks weighing up to 6,000 
pounds, with a graduated rate from this figure to a $350 
fee on 34,000 to 36,000 pounds. The same schedule holds 
for trailers and semitrailers. This fee schedule is increased 
by 25 per cent if the vehicle is propelled by Diesel oil, steam, 
electricity, natural gas, butane, or propane. Lower fees are 
granted to farmers who are transporting their own pro- 
ducts. Passenger carriers must pay $5 plus $6 per seat for 
adult seating capacity in 1950, $7.50 in 1951, $9 in 1952. 
Out-of-state vehicles are charged at the rate of one-twelfth 
of the regular fee per month, but this regulation is subject 
to reciprocity agreements between the states. Dealers run- 


@. caravans must pay $250 for a permit, which is good 


sor one year. A peddler (one who goes from place to place 
selling merchandise from a truck) is required to pay $300 
in each county in which he desires to operate. A $25 permit 
application fee is required of all common and contract 
carriers. 

In Oregon, the basis for the registration fees is so much 
per 100 pounds. The rates are as follows: up to 2,000 
pounds, 30 cents; from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds, 50 cents; 
from 3,000 to 4,500 pounds, 70 cents; over 4,500 pounds, 
90 cents. There are reciprocity provisions for interstate 
transportation. 

In Idaho, fees are based upon gross weight, and range 
from $10 to $175 on private trucks, and from $20 to $225 
on commercial trucks. Subject to reciprocity, the nonresi- 
dent fees are the same. A caravan tax of $5 per vehicle is 
required on all towed or operated units in a caravan. This 
tax is in lieu of all other registration and license fees. Ped- 
dlers who use motor vehicles in Idaho are required to pay 
an annual license fee of $300 in each county in which they 
operate. 

Subject to reciprocity agreements, registration fees in 
Montana range from $5 to $200, depending upon the ton- 
nage and size of the vehicles. A compensation fee of $10 
and a fee of $15 for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity must be paid. Itinerant merchants who buy and sell 
products of the farm and transport these products by 
means of motor vehicles are required to pay a license fee of 


$100 for each vehicle. 


Motor TRANSPORTATION Laws (MILEAGE AND RECEIPTS 
Taxes). In Oregon, common carriers and contract carriers 
pay a tax of one mill per ton-mile, based upon gross weight. 
Private carriers are required to pay three-fourths mill per 
ton-mile on the combined weight of vehicle and load. 
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In Idaho, a gross revenue tax of one per cent is levied on 
all common carriers which operate either over regular 
routes or between fixed termini. 

In Montana, motor transports are subjected to a gross 
revenue tax of one-half of one per cent, with a stipulated 
minimum fee ranging from $15 to $30, depending upon the 
class of carrier. 


Motor TRANSPORTATION LAws (MISCELLANEOUS). In 
Oregon, common, contract, private, and special carriers 
are required to have permits from the public utilities com- 
missioner and to file insurance policies with the commis- 
sioner. 

In Idaho, common carriers operating between fixed 
termini or over regular routes are subject to special licens- 
ing and regulation by the Public Utilities Commission. 


Port-oOF-ENTRY Laws. Among the western states, the 
state of California is the greatest offender against the free- 
dom of movement of interstate commodities, as far as 
ports of entry are concerned. There are six highway in- 
spection stations located along the Oregon border: Smith 
River, 5 miles north of Smith River; Redwood Highway, 
43 miles north of Crescent City, on Highway 199; Horn- 
brook, 7 miles north of Hornbrook; Dorris, at Dorris; 
Tulelake, 23 miles south of Tulelake: Alturas, 5 miles north- 
east of Alturas. 

California also has eight stations located along the Ne- 
vada border (at Peavine, Truckee, Brockway, Stateline, 
Woodfords, Coleville, Benton, and Yermo) and four sta- 
tions along the Arizona border (at Daggett, Parker, Blythe, 
and Fort Yuma). 

The primary objective of these stations is the protection 
of California’s agricultural industry, mainly by preventing 
the introduction into or spread within the state of harmful 
agricultural pests. 

Oregon does not have any inspectors located at its 
boundaries. However, fruits and vegetables coming into 
Oregon from the south are inspected at Klamath Falls or 
Grants Pass, from the east at Ontario, Milton, or Pendle- 
ton, and from the north at Portland or Hood River. Only 
commercial quantities of such products need to be in- 
spected. Nursery products are inspected by the county 
horticultural agent of any county in the state or by the in- 
spectors from the Division of Plant Industry. No inspectors 
are stationed at the border. Livestock moving between the 
two states may be inspected by brand inspectors located at 
almost any town of any consequence throughout the state. 

Washington does not operate inspection stations of any 
sort at the state lines. However, the Washington state patrol 
has certain routines for checking on shipments of cattle 
across the borders. Other offices may also check on other 
types of products. 

The State Highway Commission of Montana operates 
nine port-of-entry stations during the summer months. 
They are located at the following points: Culbertson, 
Columbia Falls, Missoula, West Yellowstone, Lima, Gardi- 
ner, Rockvale, Crow Agency, and Miles City. The attend- 
ants act as official greeters for the state, provide incoming 
visitors with travel material such as highway maps, de- 
scriptive literature, and road information, and answer any 
questions which the motorist might raise. Another function 
of the attendant is to count each car, note the point of 
origin, and tally the number of passengers carried in the 
vehicle. 
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Businessmen Advised on How 
To Plan for the Future 


(Continued from page 1) 


function, there are many valuable sources of knowledge. 
There are monthly and weekly letters; some of these prob- 
ably cross your desk regularly—Kiplinger, Babson, etc. 
There are the bulletins of the National City Bank of New 
York, the various Federal Reserve Banks, and other institu- 
tions. There is a steady stream of monographs and reports, 
coming from business executives, boards of directors, pro- 
fessors, and others. There are masses of data from various 
state and Federal agencies, such as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, and others. There are studies from such 
institutions as the University of Oregon, the work of such 
individuals as Professor N. H. Comish and Professor 
O. K. Burrell, and the material in such publications as the 
Oregon Business Review. From such sources as I have just 
mentioned come the facts that enable us to draw for our- 
selves a picture of the general economic and business scene. 

It is my primary purpose to analyze a few features of the 
setting into which each individual business enterprise must 
be fitted. Each executive must know the facts about his own 
business—but he must also see clearly the general economic 
framework into which his business must be placed. What 
are some of the economic facts we must recognize ? 


(1) Let us anticipate no violent economic collapse, no 
matter how brief or how prolonged the present inter- 
national crisis may be. No repetition of the 1930s is to be 
expected—at least in the immediately forseeable future. 
One dare not hazard guesses as to our ultimate relations 
with Russia, but factors exist which make deep depression 
unlikely. There still exists a backlog of unsatisfied demand 
for consumer goods, especially durable consumer goods; 
this is true in spite of heavy production in recent months. 
Some further price readjustments, as for example a decline 
in motor-car prices, would open up still further areas of 
demand. Housing is still far in arrears, and, barring un- 
foreseen difficulties, should constitute a barrier to heavy 
unemployment and may even pace a further forward ad- 
vance in productivity. The same may be said for highway 
development, public buildings, irrigation and power proj- 
ects, and other phases of industrial growth. The backlog of 
needed construction is large. Construction tends always 
to pace the economic race. Hence we may anticipate at least 
reasonably good business conditions. 


(2) In contrast with the favorable factors are the eco- 
nomic burdens we face. I shall mention two, very briefly. 
One is the load of taxation. Federal budgets are large, well 
past $40 billion a year, and will be larger; and state and lo- 
cal loads cannot be lightened materially, may even increase. 
Theoretically, each of us would personally wish to have our 
tax loads reduced materially; but, when we approach the 
practical problem of where to make substantial tax cuts, we 





Census of Business in Oregon 


[ Retail, Wholesale, and Service] 


Columbia County 


Retail sales in Columbia County during 1948 aggregated $16.4 
million, an increase of 204 per cent over the $5.4 million in 1939, 
when the preceding U.S. Census of Business was taken. Wholesale 
sales in the county reached a total of $2.4 million in 1948 as com- 
pared with $1.2 million in 1939. The service trades included in the 
Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $554,000 in 1948 com- 
pared with $222,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 662 paid employees for the work 
week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 454 employees reported for the week of November 15, 1939. 


Proprie- Employees, Week 
tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 
ablish- (thous: of incorp. Full 
ments dollars) Firms Total W eek 
268 $16,431 282 581 465 
See ee 62 5,812 73 146 114 
Eating & drinking 57 1,087 69 105 70 
Gen. merchandise 14 1,000 11 51 
Apparel 10 250 11 6 
Furn. & home furnish. 14 841 13 35 
Automotive —....._ __... 23 2.834 24 118 
Service stations... 37 1,031 40 22 
Lumber—bldg.—hardware 20 1,603 15 49 
Te 9 420 8 21 
Other retail oS ae 22 1,553 18 28 
Wholesale 16 2,384 13 39 
Selected service , 62 554 70 42 
Personal services... 37 247 41 18 
All other... an 25 307 29 24 
Tourist courts 22 9 —_ 
Amusements 164 6 30 
St. Helens: 
Retail ______ 7,173 
Selected service ‘ 325 


No. Est- Sales 








* Not available. 
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Coos County 


Retail sales in Coos County during 1948 aggregated $45.3 million, 
an increase of 284 per cent over the $11.8 million in 1939, when the 
preceding Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales in the 
county reached a total of $24.7 million in 1948 as compared with 
$4.1 million in 1939. The service trades included in the Census of 
Business recorded receipts totaling $2.4 million in 1948 compared 
with $0.5 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 2,321 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with 
a total of 1,281 employees reported for the week of November 15, 
1939. 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
(thous. of incorp. 
dollars) Firms Week 
$45,332 612 1,732 1,520 
11,398 155 217 173 
3,646 139 453 368 
3,769 27 178 150 
1,939 36 74 65 
2,850 29 122 118 
8.527 27 290 284 
2,249 69 70 ‘6 
5,120 40 141 133 
1,070 17 45 40 
4.764 73 133 
24,743 26 286 ° 
2,421 15] 303 
Personal services ___... 1,030 89 152 135 
EE 1,39] 62 151 146 
EET SE 7 ea 406 16 81 76 
ETE ETE 259 55 12 9 
Coos Bay: 
ae 20,596 844 
Selected service 1,476 54 194 
Tourist courts " 80 12 2 1 
Coquille: 
Retail... 8,527 80 332 306 
Selected service _ .. 317 28 47 43 
North Bend: 
SE 6,009 96 240 189 
Selected service _.. 253 23 34 31 


Employees, Week 
Ended Nov. 15 


Full 
Total 


No. Est- 
ablish- 
ments 

Retail 547 
Fae Re 
Eating & drinking _. 113 
Gen. merchandise 26 
i il SS 34 
Furn. & home furnish... —-s—s 28 
Automotive . 84 
Service stations... 61 
Lumber—bldg.—hardware 36 
Drug ee 
All other 

Wholesale 


Selected service 


Sales 














* Not available. 
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find ourselves rather bewildered. A few minor economies 
may be made; a million cut here, ten million somewhere 
else. But, when budgets stand at $45 or 47 billion or more, 
jor cuts totally in the billions of dollars (not the mil- 
6. nor even the tens of millions) would have to be made, 
if real reductions in taxes are to be achieved. To make 
nuinely substantial reductions in the budgets, cuts must 
e made in the large items. What are these large items? 
Not the areas where little economies can be seen, but such 
items as veterans’ payments, national defense, interest on 
the public debt, defense of Western Europe. Can we antici- 
pate any major slashes in these areas? In my judgment no, 
not at the present critical time. Hence, it seems to me that 
we are destined to live with high taxes for a long time to 
come. A second burden is the fact that the pattern of the 
times in which we live seems to fasten upon us extensive 
governmental regulation. The important thing is to attempt 
to keep this regulation as moderate as possible. The mini- 
mizing of the controls from Washington, D.C. depends on 





Crook County 


Retail sales in Crook County during 1948 aggregated $6.5 mil- 
lion, an increase of 333 per cent over the $1.5 million in 1939, when 
the preceding Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales in the 
county reached a total of $2.7 million in 1948 as compared with 
$0.3 million in 1939. The service trades included in the Census of 
Business recorded receipts totaling $233,000 in 1948 compared with 
$45,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 

es reported a combined total of 330 paid employees for the 

rk week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with a 
total of 173 employees reported for the week of November 15, 1939. 


Employees, Week 
Ended Nov. 15 


Total 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
(thous. of _ incorp. 
dollars ) Firms 
Retail _... 89 $6,480 88 
es 18 1,845 20 
Eating & drinking 16 373 19 
Service stations 9 425 13 
All other ..___. 46 3,837 36 
Wholesale. , 12 2,743 12 
Selected service 16 233 17 


No. Est- 
ablish- 
ments 


Sales 





* Not available. 


Curry County 


Retail sales in Curry County during 1948 aggregated $4.7 million, 
an increase of 292 per cent over the $1.2 million in 1939, when the 
preceding Census of Business was taken. The service trades included 
in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $192,000 in 
1948 compared with $49,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 133 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with 
a total of 91 employees reported for the week of November 15, 1939. 


Proprie- Employees, Week 
tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 
(thous. of _incorp. Full 
dollars) Firms Total Week 
Retail... ; 119 $4,666 141 121 
Food a 1,463 29 30 
Eating & drinking —._.____._. 34 704 40 49 
Service stations...» 17 610 16 13 
All other et 42 1,889 56 29 
Selected service_..______. 24 192 29 12 
12 59 15 5 
12 133 14 7 
7 71 8 
Tourist courts ___. wait ie 27 166 34 8 


No. Est- Sales 
ablish- 


ments 











* Not available. 
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the degree of success we have in solving eur problems on 
the state and local levels. If we fail to meet the problems 
ourselves at home, we may look for increases in regimen- 
tation from the central government. 


(3) Still another of the elements in the framework with- 
in which business enterprise will have to live is the increas- 
ing importance and influence of human factors. Human 
forces have been rapidly increasing in significance. The 
voices of labor have been heard from every direction. Our 
problems in industry become largely personnel problems; 
the issues involve human beings, human rights, human re- 
actions. The significance of public welfare—housing, old- 
age pensions, unemployment, health, etc. — looms very 
large. Every sign of the times indicates that these problems 
cannot be crushed back, but must be courageously and 
wisely faced. The tides of human interests have been run- 
ning strong; they must be analyzed, realties faced, and ad- 
justment made. 


(4) Still another important part of our general eco- 
nomic picture to which individual business enterprises must 
adjust is the international world. It might be a much less 
disturbing world if America could isolate itself from the 
rest of the nations. But in a world of radio, airplanes, rocket 
ships, and guided atomic weapons, no isolation is possible 
either for us or any other nations. No nation can now live 
unto itself—or die unto itse!f. Modern science has made 
our world physically “one world.” And it must not be for- 
gotten that, largely, America has been the nation that pro- 
duced this scientific achievement. By our laboratories we 
have made impossible our isolation from the rest of man- 
kind. To plan for tomorrow’s business, executives must 
henceforth give full weight to the international scene. 
Korea is important food for thought. 


Finally, may we note for a moment the significance of 
the highly dynamic nature of the world of the next few 
decades? In a static world little in the way of planning or 
forecasting is necessary; economic life moves in a fixed 
pattern. But our world is highly flexible, changes with 
amazing speed, seemingly faster and faster, and no one can 
effectively make his decisions without careful consider- 
ation of all the facts available and without diligent plan- 
ning. A dynamic world makes the function of the business 
executive much more difficult, but also much more 
ncessary. 

The task of fitting one’s own individual enterprise into 
the larger framework becomes a planning activity calling 
for great insight and skill on the part of the businessman. 





A gradual invasion by supermarkets of sale of drug- 
store items has reached the critical stage for drug retailers. 
The drug stores have tried to retaliate by including some 
items normally considered food-store items, but the battle 
has been a losing one. Tired and weary of fighting this 
force and being unable to repel the invasion, the drug 
stores may adopt the policy of teaming up with the oppo- 
sition. This combining of stores has already taken place in 
Ontario, Cal., by a merger of one of the units of the Owl- 
Rexall drug stores with one of the units of the Lucky Star 
Market, a local grocery chain. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that the profits are split evenly. This idea is not a 
novel one for it has been considered for a long time by both 
eastern and western drug chains. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales have 
dropped off from the sharp increase which accompanied the Korean 
incident. Comparison of various periods in 1950 with the same per- 
iods in 1949 for Portland and other Pacific Coast cities is given be- 
low. 
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Lumber. By the end of the first eight months of 1950 the Douglas- 
fir mills of Oregon and Washington had produced 6.9 billion board 
feet of lumber, and appear certain to reach the 10.5 billion board 
feet record of 1929. A retarding factor to still greater production is 
the persistent car shortage, which is reducing output a probable 60 
million feet a week. The statistical position (in thousands of board 
feet) is shown in the following table: 


Aug. 1950 July 1950 


(average 
per week) 
241,839 
222,384 
206,958 
1,060,251 

785,533 


Production 

Orders. 

Shipments 

Unfilled orders (end of month) 
Stocks (end of month) 


(average 
per week) 
184,871 
207.661 
176,977 
990,871 
628,571 


1950 
35 Weeks 
6,863,301 
7,551,623 
7,011,738 
1,060,231 

785,533 


1949 
35 Weeks 
6,398,572 
6,401,070 
6,282,574 
554,567 
1,048,550 
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Multnomah | oom Real-Estate Activity. Sete August 
1950, there were 1,633 sales of real estate in Multnomah County. Of 
these, 867 were residences, 718 were vacant property, and 48 busi: 
ness property. The total dollar value was $9,982,675—residences, 
$6,654,619; vacant property, $906,656; business property, $2,421,400. 
The total of real-property mortgages filed was 1,616, amounting to 
$10,651,818. One of these mortgages was for $800,000, another $146,- 
000, and a third $140,000. Comparative figures are: 
Aug. 1950 


1,633 
$9,982,675 























July 1950 
1,336 
$8,688,421 


Aug. 1949 
Number of sales... 1,033 
Amount of sales_..._______. 
Number of mortgages 1,616 1,444 

Amount of mortgages... $10,651,818 $8,016,737 $6,102,324 
Sheriffs deeds _. — 2 


Portland Comme Prices. The most recent satiate of 
Portland consumer prices made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is for July 15, 1950. The 2.5 per cent increase over April 15 was ac- 
counted for principally by the 5.6 per cent increase in food prices. 


-————Per Cent change from 


Business Failures. During August 1950 there were 7 business 
failures in Oregon, the liabilities of which amounted to $60,000. Four 
of these, with liabilities of $29,000, were in Portland. 


Employment. At the end of the first week in September 1950, 
the rate of unemployment among Oregon workers under unemploy- 
ment insurance was 2.2 per cent. The figures by counties is shown 
below: 
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179.2 
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183.1 
39.8 
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House furnishings 


91.9 
179.0 
133.6 
184.4 
160.2 





BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon - 








Portland tend Hillsboro, enue City, etc. ). eee 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) ; 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc. — 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) . 
Douglas, Coos Bay. 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.). 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) . 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area —....._- 























Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 








Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
July 1950 


lll $1,080,984,594 


31 643,507,512 
15 89,920,784 
14 113,135,363 
20,796,986 
39,417,390 
47,792,376 
17,592,672 
23,485,866 
19,079,852 
27,681,209 
19,783,345 
18,791,238 


anoanaanan + 
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Klamath Falls _ 
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Portland —.. 

Salem eS 
Springfield iatedaintiiuad 
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15 other communities ... 





Totals. 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
July 1950 

$ 
20,000 





732,400 





64,500 





13,500 





137,000 





3,082,750 





381,150 





113,650 





141,750 





285,900 





$4,972,600 


New Non- 
residential 
July 1950 


2,068 


$1,961,318 


Debits 
June 1950 


$1,034,714,878 


633,775,105 
79,939,276 
114,310,100 
19,788,688 
27,140,338 
45,349,870 
16,539,094 
19,498,956 
20,328,257 
26,512,699 
18,478,863 
13,053,632 


Additions, 

Alterations 
& Repairs 
July 1950 


$ 12,815 
13,305 
119,455 
74,855 
8,590 
50,820 
881,705 
89,650 
22,000 
50,621 
92,900 


$1,416,716 


+2.5 
+5.6 
—-0.7 
-+-0.7 
—l.1 

0.0 

0.0 
+1.2 
+0.7 


Debits 
July 1949 


$891 569,237 


538,123,825 
84,382,787 
86,244,018 
17,544,383 
26,887 ,762 
35,765,071 
16,688,630 
19,002,092 
16,200,788 
21,782,977 
16,187,255 
12,759,649 


+2.3 
+5.3 
—2.8 
+3.6 
—2.3 
+0.6 
—5.5 
+2.5 
+0.2 


+-79.0 
+134.1 
+ 81.8 
+- 22.8 
— 7.2 
+ 83.2 
+ 33.6 
+ 84.2 
+ 57.7 


July 1950 compared with 


June 1950 
+ 4.47% 
+ 1.54 
+-12.49 
— 1.03 
+ 5.10 
+-45.24 
+ 5.39 
+ 6.37 
+ 20.45 
— 6.14 
+ 4.41 
+ 7.06 
+-43.95 


$8,350,634 


T otals 
July 1950 


Totals 
June 1950 


$ 59,059 
148,959 
1,321,745 
137,825 
46,360 
310,650 
4,218,215 
865,568 
61,075 
400,955 
651,703 


$8,222,114 


July 1949 


+21.25% 
+-19.58 
+- 6.56 
+31.18 
+-18.54 
-+- 46.60 
-+-33.63 
+ 5.42 
-+-23.60 
+17.77 
-+-27.08 
-+-22.22 
+-47.27 


T otals 
July 1949 


$ 58,943 
122,789 
506,525 

53,560 
19,808 
283,745 


$7,182,253 
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